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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


To the Corporation of the Schools and the Council of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, 


GENTLEMEN: 


Our Board and our interests have suffered two great personal 
losses in the past year. Professor Mitchell Carroll died March 3. 
While but a short time a member of the Board of Trustees, he had 
been of great service to our Schools and we were counting upon his 
zeal and distinguished abilities for future years of our work. 

Prof. A. T. Clay died September 14. Distinctly an archaeologist 
in genius, and for long taking an active part in the Institute, he was 
for many years one of the leading spirits in the work of these Schools. 
As Annual Professor at Jerusalem in 1919-20 he contributed to the 
reéstablishment of the School there after the war and in 1923-24 
he bore commission again in our name, and opened the School in 
Bagdad. Death removed him from the accomplishment of plans 
of extensive explorations in the Orient, and it has taken from us a 
delightful and stimulating colleague. 

The most important development in the School in Jerusalem has 
been the completion of the Jane Dows Nies Building upon Dr. 
Nies’ bequest of $50,000. The building is finished except for the 
right wing, which the funds did not permit completing above the 
basement; but there is ample room in the actual structure for 
the present needs of the School, to house the Director and his fam- 
ily and the faculty and students. 

Another long desiderated step has been taken in the appointment 
of the distinguished archaeologist, Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, as Pro- 
fessor of Archaeology in our Schools. Our arrangements with him 
are of a modest nature, leaving him free to undertake active work for 
other institutions, and he is now serving as Director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Expedition to Megiddo in Palestine. But he is 
desirous, as we are, that he may serve as tutor to the members of 
our Schools in his excavations, and to give such time as he may to 
our work, while he has the keen ambition to bring about a friendly 
codrdination of the various archaeological interests in the Near 
Orient, so that all may profit. His present headquarters are in the 
School in Jerusalem. 

A new, and as it proved to be, successful venture in the past year 
was the first Summer School at Jerusalem. This was undertaken 
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with the very friendly codéperation of the University Bureau | of 
Travel. Dr. Albright was the Director. He reports that he had 
twelve regular students and that in his opinion it deserves con- 
tinuance. Plans are now being made for another session next 
summer. 

The Jerusalem School had last year the largest enrollment since 
the war, numbering ten regular students. There were also in part 
attendance on the work of the School a large number of other 
students. Professor Margolis, the Annual Professor, also served 
as Lecturer in the Institute of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, and was elected President of the Palestine Oriental Society. 
Director Albright has been repeatedly asked to accept position in 
the Institute of that university. He has felt compelled to decline 
because of his other duties, but we appreciate this merited recog- 
nition of his scholarship. 


Director Albright’s reports of the School’s trips and explorations © 


are published currently in our BuLLetins. These always contain 
archaeological news of interest. For the coming winter a series of 
important undertakings are prospected: an exploration of a section 
of Mesopotamia by Drs. Albright and Dougherty; the excavation of 
Kiriath-Sepher in Judaea by the Xenia Seminary and our School; 
and an excavation at some as yet undetermined point by Dean Badé 
of the Pacific School of Religion in connection with the School. 

The important achievements of the young School in Bagdad are 
presented in the accompanying reports of Professor Barton and 
Professor Chiera. The latter deserves great praise for his success 
in a difficult field. 

The fifth volume of the ANNUAL has made its appearance under 
the capable editorship of Professor Bacon; it contains a number of 
valuable papers by members of the Schools. 

Formal notification has been received of an Archaeological 
Congress to be held in Syria and Palestine in April, 1926, and we 
have been asked to send delegates. The President has appointed 
Professor Munro, of our Trustees, Director Albright and Annual 
Professor Dougherty. The Congress promises to be a very signifi- 
cant assemblage. The Secretaries for Palestine are Pére Dhorme, 
Director of the French School, and Director Albright. 

The Trustees have held three meetings in the past year. Our 
principal care and business has been the attempt to increase our 
financial competence, especially with the view of establishing an 
adequate endowment. So far our efforts have been unsuccessful, 
but we may philosophically take our present experiences as a 
tutelage for success. In the coming year we shall have finished our 
first quarter of a century, with a useful and honorable record in the 
past to which to appeal, while the prospects for the work of our two 
Schools have never been brighter and more alluring. The poten- 
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tialities are pressing upon us more and more every year, and we 
lack only the capitalization necessary to make them fruitful. 
James A. MonTGOMERY 
President 


December 1, 1925 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL IN 
JERUSALEM 


To the Trustees of the American School of Oriental Research, 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to submit the following report of the School in 
Jerusalem during the academic year 1924-25. 

The principal event of the year has been the construction of the 
new building of the School, erected as a memorial to Jane Dows 
Nies with funds left to the School by her husband, the late Dr. 
James Buchanan Nies. After word had been received from America 
that the legacy had been paid by the executors, tenders were 
invited from local contractors. Of four bids which were received on 
time, that of Mr. Elias T. Gelat was the lowest, and the contract 
was awarded to him. Mr. Gelat has been for years the business 
adviser of the School, and is the son of the late Mr. Antoine Gelat, 
long the true friend and adviser of successive directors. Work on 
the building was begun September 15, 1924, and is approaching 
conclusion as these words are written. Our supervising architect 
has been Mr. Friedrich Ehmann, of Jerusalem and Haifa, who has 
proved himself as thorough as he is painstaking. Thanks to the 
coéperation of these gentlemen, the building has achieved a solidity 
and a quiet beauty which it could not have otherwise. The minor 
contracts, such as woodwork, plumbing, etc., were awarded to con- 
tractors of various nationalities, German, Jewish and Syrian, with 
all but one of whom we have been more than satisfied. 

Unfortunately for us, the Egyptian pound has practically reached 
par, owing to the phenomenal rise of the pound sterling. Since 
our contract was in pounds, this has meant a heavy loss for us, and 
has caused a severe drain on our resources. A number of necessary 
items cannot, therefore, be provided for unless additional gifts are 
forthcoming. Among these items are especially the electric installa-- 
tion, with motor, dynamo, etc., which will cost a total of about. 
$2,000, and the construction of an adequate wall and fence around! 
the property of the School, estimated to cost another $2,000. If we 
do not receive the funds to cover these essential expenses, we shall 
have to run the School and hostel with kerosene lamps, while the - 
appearance of the place will be marred by a low, ugly wall of dry 
stone, which not only disfigures, but also fails to protect. 

Since the School has been now in existence for a quarter of a 
century without owning its home, the significance of this forward 
step may readily be appreciated. Our School appears for the first 
time, in fact, on the map of Jerusalem. Instead of being forced to 
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strive with avaricious landlords and to hunt quarters all over the 
city for most of our members, we can save the rent, and also provide 
a home at the School for most of our people. It is, however, true 
that until the upper two stories of the third wing are built, we shall 
not be able to lodge all the members of the School in the future. If 
some generous friend is moved to provide $10,000 for the construc- 
tion of this wing, we shall be able to extend the scope of our useful- 
ness materially, since an institution can perform service to humanity 
only through its influence on those whom it touches. 

The membership of the School was larger than usual during the 
past year. Prof. Max L. Margolis, the eminent authority on Biblical 
Philology and Septuagintal Studies, was Annual Professor. After 
the opening of the new Institute of Jewish Studies of the Hebrew 
University, he was also on the staff of this young, but brilliant 
faculty. Professor Margolis was also elected President of the Pales- 
tine Oriental Society for 1924-25, and presided at the first three 
meetings of the year. His stay in Jerusalem was saddened by the 
death of his son Max, a most promising boy. All the members of 
the School were present at the funeral, and all that help and sym- 
pathy could do was done, but some bereavements are too severe for 
sympathy to repair. 

Other regular members of the School, present during the greater 
part of the year, were: 


Mr. Harald Ingholt, Cand. Theol., of Copenhagen and Prince- 
ton Universities, Thayer Fellow 

Miss Dora Askowith, Ph.D., of Columbia University, Instructor 
in History, Hunter College 

Mr. Isidore B. Blumborg, B.S., of Columbia University 

Mr. Simon Greenberg, A.B., of the College of the City of New 
York and the Jewish Theological Seminary ; 

Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman, A.B., of Columbia University and the 
Jewish Theological Seminary 

Mr. Louis L. Kaplan, A.B., of Columbia University and the 

Dropsie College 

Rev. Mitsu K. Kawabe, B.D., of Drew Theological Seminary 

Rev. Theodore Mayer, B.D., of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Educational Secretary of the Evangelical Church of America 

Rev. Otto C. Nelson, B.D., of Drew Theological Seminary 

Mr. Carl E. Purinton, A.B., of Bates College and Yale Divinity 
School. 


In the spring we had the pleasure of having with us for several 
months Prof. John Pitt Deane, of Beloit College. We were also 
joined by a group of seven American students from Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, all of whom took part in our spring trip: Rev. Leon A. 
Davison, B.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary; Rev. H. G. 
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Hamilton, B.D., of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond; Otho 
P. D. La Porte, B.D., and Rollo C. La Porte, B.D., both of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary; Rev. Gordon McKenzie, B.D., of 
Auburn Theological Seminary; Rev. Fred L. McFadden, B.D., of 
Southwestern Presbyterian University; and Rev. Charles S. Pierce, 
B.D., of Newton Theological Seminary. 

The regular academic work of the year was conducted by the 
Director, Professor Margolis and Mr. Ingholt. Lectures began 
October 6 and continued to the middle of March, with occasional 
interruptions for trips. The Director lectured twice a week on the 
Archaeology of Palestine, twice weekly on the Geography, two 
hours a week on the History of Palestine and Syria, and one hour a 
week on the Topography of Jerusalem. Professor Margolis con- 
ducted a course of Hebrew Grammar twice weekly, and lectured for 
two hours a week on the text of the Greek Joshua, a course of the 
greatest possible interest and value to students of Palestinian 
topography. Mr. Ingholt conducted a course in Biblical Aramaic 
and North-Semitic Epigraphy two hours a week. Mr. E. N. 
Haddad also conducted several courses in Modern Arabic, while 
Dr. Abraham Jacobus taught Modern Hebrew to several students, 
both Jewish and Christian. These courses are not part of the regu- 
lar academic work of the School, but are specially arranged by the 
Director, who urges all students to take one or both. 

The academic work proper was supplemented by field work. 
Practically every week, a morning excursion to points of archaeologi- 
cal and topographical interest in the city, as well as an all-day trip 
to places in Central Palestine were made. Longer horseback trips 
were interspersed through the year. Thus from October 21-28 an 
excursion to the south was made, described in BuLLETIN, No. 17. 
February 7-11 we visited Engedi and Masada, as described in 
Butuetin, No. 18. March 25—April 16 we rode through Central. 
and Northern Palestine, Haurin and Northern Transjordan,. 
returning by the Jordan Valley (see the account in BULLETIN,. 
No. 19). Besides these organized trips, the members of the School! 
made a number of others, mostly by automobile. Thus in Novem-- 
ber six of them joined in a trip through Palestine and Syria, seeing: 
the points of outstanding interest which were accessible by car. 

It was not feasible for the School to undertake any excavations 
this year, owing to the fact that the best seasons for digging coincide 
with the most favorable times for construction, and the interest of 
the School this year has been in the latter rather than in the former. 
The Director planned, however, to try again to reach an agreement 
with the peasants of Malhah, in order to finish the excavation of the 
tumuli which was begun two years before with funds given by Mrs. 
McKelvy, but the exigencies of the building situation made it in- 
advisable. It is hoped that this work can be attacked and completed 
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in the near future. The difficulty with small undertakings in Pales- 
tine is that the owners usually make quite as much trouble as in 
the case of more important excavations. The high rentals paid for 
the plots of land excavated on “‘Ophel’’ have quite demoralized the 
peasants in the vicinity of Jerusalem, as we have learned to our 
cost. Next year we hope to resume excavation again. The future 
of the School in this direction is bright, now that Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher, the ablest field archaeologist in America, is connected with 
our organization. Let us hope that this means the beginning of an 
active era of systematic codperation on the part of American in- 
stitutions in the recovery of ancient Palestine. 

Very little excavation has been carried on in Palestine during the 
past year. The great American undertaking at BeisAén has been 
interrupted for two years, but it is expected to recommence in the 
fall of this year, under Mr. Alan Rowe, an able young Australian 
archaeologist, who has worked with Fisher and Reisner. The 
Palestine Exploration Fund work at Ophel has closed for lack of 
funds. During the summer and fall Mr. Duncan continued the 
campaign here with important discoveries bearing on the history of 
the eastern wall of the City of David. Among the most interesting 
minor finds was an ostracon inscribed with Old Hebrew cursive of 
the seventh century B.c. The Dominicans have also conducted 
excavations at the famous basilica of ‘Amw&s, which Pére Vincent 
cleared in November, 1924. The results are exceedingly important, 
and indeed epoch-making; the first basilica seems to date from the 
third century A.p., and is thus the oldest Christian church known in 
Palestine, if not in the world. Since the great majority of scholars 
hold that ‘AmwaAs is the Emmaus of the New Testament, the general 
interest of these discoveries is evident. On May 13, Pére Vincent 
delivered a brilliant lecture on the results of his work at ‘Amwas. 
The lecture will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it, since 
the lecturer spoke for two hours without notes and with a clarity 
which made it impossible not to understand every step of the 
demonstration. At the close he received an ovation. 

The only excavation conducted in the spring of this year has been 
the work of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society along the line 
of the Agrippan Wall, under the direction of Dr. L. Mayer and Mr. 
E. L. Sukenik. This is exceptionally interesting to the members 
of the American School, since this line of wall has been explored 
mainly by Americans, especially by Robinson, Merrill, and Paton, 
the latter while Director of our School. The new sections of this 
wall, taken with these already studied, make it certain, in the writer’s 
opinion, that we have here a Roman city wall, evidently the wall 
begun by Agrippa and hastily completed by the Jews before the 
final siege of the city. If we are correct in referring the present north 
wall to the later city of Aelia Capitolina and taking it entirely out of 
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the Herodian three-wall system, the identification of the line of 
Robinson and Merrill with the Agrippan wall has nothing whatever 
to do with the question of the Holy Sepulcher. . 

The library of the School has continued its steady growth during 
the past year. We hope that it will be possible to continue its 
development despite the heavy drain on our local budget entailed 
by the upkeep of the new building and grounds. We need gifts to 
establish funds for the maintenance and increase of our library. 
During the past year we added about 350 books, mainly through 
gift and purchase with the income of certain funds. With the 
Jastrow fund we bought a number of standard works, such as 
Andrae’s Die archdischen Ischtartempel von Assur, Die Stelenreihen 
in Assur, three volumes of Boghaz-kéi publications, Kugler’s Von 
Moses bis Paulus, Hartmann’s Die arabische Frage. With the 
Schofield fund (given last year by Mrs. William H. Schofield), we 
purchased some fourteen volumes dealing with the period of the 
Crusades. Mr. Henry J. Patten, of Chicago, gave us $200, half of 
which we have expended on archaeological and Egyptological works, 
including six volumes of the Délégation en Perse (Susa); Gauthier, 
Livre des rois d’Egypte; Amelineau, Nouvelles fouilles d’ Abydos; 
Curtius, Die antike Kunst; Hommage ad Champollion, etc. — in all, 
eighteen volumes. With gifts like this it is possible to purchase 
expensive archaeological works, especially series, which it would be 
otherwise impossible for us to secure. 

We also received gifts of books from institutions and individuals, 
as follows: 1. Toronto University, 36 books, mostly classical, in- 
cluding Livy, Plautus, Cicero, Pindar, Lucretius, Ovid, ete.; 2. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 22 books, including Eichhorn’s 
Einleitung, Bengel’s Gnomon and Cureton’s Corpus Ignatianum; 
3. Reformed Theological Seminary, 13 volumes, including Records 
of the Past; 4. W. F. Albright, Palestine Weekly, miscellaneous 
pamphlets; 5. American Oriental Society, Edgerton’s Panchatantra 
Reconstructed, 2 vols.; 6. Dr. Dora Askowith, one book; 7. Prof. 
Robert P. Blake, one book; 8. Mr. Arthur B. Blumborg, 5 books; 
9. Bryn Mawr College, one book; 10. Finnish Oriental Society, 
Tallqvist Festschrift; 11. editors of Harvard Theological Studies, one 
volume; 12. Dr. Robert Macmahon, about a dozen volumes of 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, part dealing with Western Asia; 13. Prof. 
Max L. Margolis, one book; 14. Prof. John A. Maynard, one book 
and two brochures; 15. Prof. C. C. McCown, one brochure; 16. 
Michigan University, 2 volumes; 17. Dr. Philo L. Mills, one volume; 
18. Prof. J. A. Montgomery, 4 books; 19. Prof. Dana C. Munro, 
2 brochures; 20. Oriental Club of Philadelphia, one book; 21. Prof. 
A. Kingsley Porter, one brochure; 22. Mr. Najeeb Mitry Saleeby, 
one brochure; 23. Prof. Ovid R. Sellers, one brochure; 24. Smith- 
sonian Institution, Annual Report; 25. University Museum, Phila- 
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delphia, Fisher’s Minor Cemetery at Giza; 26. Dr. Louis Wallis, 
2 brochures; 27. Dr. Martin J. Wyngaarden, one brochure. In 
addition to these gifts we receive all the exchanges from the Society 
of Biblical Literature, amounting to about twenty volumes a year, 
though there are numerous gaps in the files. We also received 
about thirty volumes by exchange of duplicates with the other 
scientific libraries of Jerusalem. 

The purchases from our regular budget were less numerous than 
usual, and consisted mainly of journals and continuations. Among 
the most important additions from this source may be mentioned 
the Cambridge Septuagint, four volumes, and Wulzinger and 
Watzinger’s Damaskus. From Mr. Forder we purchased about a 
score of volumes dealing with travel and exploration in Palestine 
and the Near East. 

Besides attending to the academic work, expeditions and care of 
the library, the Director continued to collaborate with local folk- 
lorists, as before, and assisted in proofreading the Hebrew Dic- 
tionary of Ben Yehudah, now being published posthumously. He 
also served as Treasurer of the Palestine Oriental Society and Assist- 
ant Editor of its Journal, and as a member of the Archaeological 
Advisory Board of the Palestine Government. At the formal 
opening of the Hebrew University, April 1, 1925, he represented the 
Archaeological Institute, the Smithsonian Institution and the Johns 
Hopkins University. He also delivered a number of addresses, and 
read various papers: ‘‘ The Fiscal Organization of Israel and Judah” 
(November 6), and “The Jordan Valley in the Bronze Age” (May 
7), both at the Palestine Oriental Society; “ Shilt6n Misrdyim be-eres 
Yisrael lifné yemé ha-shéfetim”’ (March 7), for the Jewish Archae- 
ological Society. 

Professor Margolis delivered a large number of addresses in 
English and Hebrew. He also read two papers at the Palestine 
Oriental Society, of which he was President; Presidential Address 
(illustrations of the light shed on topographical questions by the 
_ critical study of the Greek text of Joshua — January 8), ‘‘The Name 
_‘Nazareth’’” (March 5). Mr. Ingholt read a paper on ‘“‘ New Light 
on Palmyrene Religious Cult’? November 6. It may be added that 
he received leave of absence from the first of March on, in order 
that he might continue his successful collaboration with the French 
archaeological authorities at Palmyra. 

Among the Director’s own publications during the year (not 
including material which appeared in the ANNUAL, BULLETIN or the 
local Jerusalem press): 1. Results of the Archaeological Survey of the 
Ghor in Search for the Cities of the Plain (with M. G. Kyle), Biblio- 
theca Sacra, LXXXI, 276-91; 2. Egypt and the Early History of the 
Negeb, J(ournal) of the P(alestine) O(riental) S(ociety), IV, 131-61; 
3. Canaanite hofsht, “free,” in the Amarna Tablets, J.P.0.S. IV, 
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169-70; 4. Review of Margoliouth’s Relations between Arabs and 
Israelites Prior to the Rise of Islam, J.P.O.S. IV, 204-11; 5. The 
Administrative Divisions of Judah and Israel, J.P.O.S. V, 17-54; 6. 
Contributions to Biblical Archaeology and Philology, Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XLIII, 363-93; 7. The Evolution of the West- 
Semitic Divinity ’An- ’Anat- ’Atta, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages,.XLI, 73-101; 8. Ha-haftrét be-Giv‘at Sha’al, Journal of 
the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, I, 2-4, pp. 53-60; 9. The 
Conquests of Nabonidus in Arabia, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1925, 293-5; 10. Philological Method in the Identification of 
Anatolian Place-Names, Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XI, 19-22; 
11. Account of Hebrew ostracon from Jerusalem (with Max L. 
Margolis), reproduced with comments by Stanley A. Cook, Quarterly 
Statement, 1924, 184-6. 

The friendly codperation between the British, French and Ameri- 
can Schools of Archaeology has been continued. We have enjoyed 
the hospitality of the British School for nearly five years, during 
which our library has been housed there and most of our lectures 
have been given under its roof. What an advantage this courtesy 
has been to us during the past few years can only be appreciated 
by those who have been here. In return the members of the British 
School and the Department of Antiquities have had unlimited access 
to our library. The French School has placed us under special 
obligations during the past year by providing board and lodging for 
several of our students at the same rates paid by theirs. Our 
students have also been welcomed to the courses given by their 
professors, notably Pére Vincent’s lectures on Archaeology. We 
have begun codperation with the German School this year, ex- 
changing facilities with it as with the others; one of our men and one 
of the members of the German School have availed themselves of 
the opportunity. As the Institute of Jewish Studies and the Fran- 
ciscan Biblical School develop, we hope to be able to codperate with 
them as well; relations between us and their faculties have been 
most pleasant. Naturally the relations between the first three 
Schools will remain particularly close, especially since we are 
neighbors. 

A number of American visitors have called at the School during 
the year. We are always glad to welcome them, and to tell them of 
our work, which naturally cannot succeed unless it awakens interest 
in cultivated American circles. Among the American scholars who 
visited us may be mentioned Prof. Richard Gottheil of Columbia, 
Prof. Evans of the Pacific School of Religion, Prof. Elihu Grant of 
Haverford, Prof. Elbert Russell of Swarthmore, Prof. W. H. Oxtoby 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary, Prof. E. Guthrie Perry of 
Winnipeg, Prof. Frank C. Porter of Yale and Prof. Solomon Zeitlin 
of New York. One of our Patrons, Mrs. Charles P. Noyes of St. 
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Paul, was here during the spring, and we were also visited by Mr. 
Henry J. Patten of Chicago, who presented us with a check for $200. 
To all these friends we wish to express our thanks, hoping also that 
they will give letters of introduction to their friends. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 
Director 


July 2, 1925 


a 
A 
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REPORT OF THE BAGDAD SCHOOL 
(1924-1925) 


To the President and Directors of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, 


GENTLEMEN: 


I have the honor to report that the second session of.the American 
School of Oriental Research at Bagdad, the session for the year 
1924-25, was in many ways a very successful session. It is true that 
no students enrolled in the School for that year, but it allowed the 
Annual Professor, who acted as Professor in Charge, all his leisure 
for research. Prof. Edward Chiera, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Professor in Charge during this year, spent some time at 
the beginning of his residence in Iraq in observing the excavations 
that were in progress. Through the courtesy of Mr. McKay, who 
was in charge of the excavation at Kish, and of Mr. Woolley, who 
was in charge of the excavation at Ur, Professor Chiera had oppor- 
tunity to learn the science of archaeological excavation. These 
opportunities he improved so well that later on he was requested 
by the Department of Antiquities of the Iraq Government to 
undertake an excavation for them. Besides acquainting himself 
with general archaeological conditions in Iraq, from Basrah to the 
Bavian Pass, Professor Chiera developed a plan of future archaeo- 
logical work for the School in Bagdad which has been approved by 
the Director and the Trustees and will, we trust, be carried out little 
by little as the years go by. This plan involves an archaeological 
survey of the country and the mapping of the mounds. Professor 
Chiera, first as excavator for the Iraq Government and later as joint 
excavator for that Government and the Bagdad School, also con- 
ducted a very successful excavation at Yaghlan Tappa near Kirkuk, 
the details of which are deséribed in his report, which is herewith 
attached. Arrangements have already been made to publish the 
results of this excavation under the auspices of the Bagdad School. 
The material will fill severalwolumes. 

The question of the hs of our library in Bagdad is a perplex- 
ing one and needs immediate attention. The arrangement which 
Professor Clay made with Consul Owens to house the library in the 
Consulate, has proven to be impracticable. The occupants of the 
Consulate change from year to year and it has not, up to the present 
time, been practicable to unpack the books which we sent to Iraq 
two years ago. The officers of the School are giving attention to the 
matter and hope to be able within a few months to devise a plan 
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whereby our library may be made accessible to all archaeological 
students working in Iraq. 

The Annual Professor in charge at Bagdad this year is Prof. Ray- 
mond P. Dougherty, of Goucher College, who has probably by this 
writing arrived at Bagdad. The last letter received from him was 
dated from Aleppo on November 1. He and Dr. Albright, of the 
‘School at Jerusalem, were then engaged in a successful archaeological 
inspection of northern Syria and the Euphrates Valley. 

The outstanding need of the Bagdad School is a more adequate 
financial support. Unlimited opportunities for archaeological re- 
search and usefulness await the time when the School is adequately 
endowed to carry on the work for which it was founded. It is to 
be hoped that all friends of sound biblical learning will keep this in 
mind and aid us in securing such support. 

Professor Chiera’s report is herewith attached. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GrorcE A. BARTON 
Director 


ig 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSOR IN CHARGE OF THE 
SCHOOL IN BAGDAD 


Professor George A. Barton, Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Bagdad. 


DEAR PROFESSOR BARTON: 


Owing to the limitation of space, a report of my work as Professor 
in Charge of the American School of Oriental Research in Bagdad 
will be confined to the most important phases. 

I reached the Orient by way of Italy and had thus occasion to in- 
spect the excavations now going on at Fiesole, Ostia and Pompeii. 
Of very special interest is the work in the last mentioned city because 
the aim of the excavators is to reconstruct the town as it was at the 
time of its destruction. Every object is left in situ and the parts 
which have perished are being replaced. It is an entirely new de- 
parture in archaeological work, giving splendid results, and the work. 
when completed and opened to the public, will be one of the marvels 
of the land. 

In the early part of October I left Italy for Egypt. We stopped at 
Crete, and I had opportunity to visit the ruins of the famous palace 
of Knossus. Disembarking at Alexandria, I proceeded to Cairo for 
the usual visit to the Pyramids, and continued to Saqqarah where 
some wonderful tombs in white marble had been discovered but a 
short time before. 

Reaching Jerusalem by railroad, I was disappointed in not finding 
there Director Albright and the staff of the American School who had 
left the city for their annual excursion. After spending some days in 
visiting the schools of archaeology, the excavations on Mt. Ophel and 
points of general interest, I decided it would be inexpedient to wait 
for the return of the School’s party and went by train to Haifa. 

' That was the last point reached by the railroad and the rest of the 
trip, up to Bagdad, had to be made by auto. Without delay I se- 
cured passage with the Nairn Company and, after short stops at 
Beirut and Damascus, reached Bagdad on the 30th of October. The 
last leg of the journey, between Damascus and Bagdad, is made 
across the waterless Syrian Desert and takes about twenty-four 
hours of continuous riding. 

The end of October is the right time for entering Iraq, as the first 
part of that month is by far too warm for any kind of activity. My 
first work in Bagdad was to look up, in the American Consulate, the 
cases of books containing Professor Jastrow’s library. Mr. John 
Randolph, then consul, was of very great help in this, as on all other 
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occasions. A careful check-off proved the library to be complete 
and I had the satisfaction of noting that the books had arrived in 
very good condition. After an examination, the volumes were re- 
placed in their packing cases, and they are still in the Consulate, 
awaiting their final destination. 

I may mention here that Dr. Staudt, of the American Mission 
School in Bagdad, had kindly offered a room in his school building, 
where the books could immediately be placed on shelves, so as to 
render them accessible to scholars. In my opinion, the School 
should accept his offer, and the authorities of the Iraq Museum con- 
cur with me in this. 

After finishing my work at the Consulate, I went to see the Direc- 
tor of Antiquities, Miss Gertrude Bell, and sought to obtain a close 
collaboration between the department and the American School. 
Neither the department nor the Museum has an Assyriologist on its 
staff and the School is as much interested as the department in any 
new developments in Mesopotamian archaeology. A close collabo- 
ration is therefore of mutual advantage and has already led to very 
good results. 

The city of Bagdad did not offer to me much opportunity for 
original research and, acting also upon the advice of Miss Bell, I left 
immediately for Kish, where excavations were being conducted by 
Oxford University and the Field Museum of Chicago. The work 
was in charge of Mr. McKay and, he, together with Mrs. McKay, re- 
ceived me with utmost kindness. During my stay on the place I 
took especial care to acquaint myself with the system of work em- 
ployed in the excavations. After about ten days I left Kish for Ur of 
the Chaldees which is now being excavated by the British Museum 
and the University of Pennsylvania. There I found Dr. Legrain, of 
the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Woolley, 
who was directing the work. 

At Ur I remained about a month and a half, spending my whole 
time on the field and endeavoring to get a good knowledge of prac- 
tical archaeology. Mr. Woolley, who combines with sound scholar- 
ship also a great personal charm, spared no time and patience in 
explaining to me all the details of the work. Though I thought that 
I imposed perhaps too much on his patience, he was always willing to 
place at my disposal the great wealth of his experience. 

While at Ur, I gave considerable time to the mapping out of a plan 
of work for the American School in Bagdad. My experience had 
taught me that the undertaking of a definite plan of research was 
essential for the prestige of the School and for the benefit of the 

future professors. I discussed this problem with Mr. Woolley and 
we both agreed that it would be of great advantage to science if the 
School could undertake the rather ambitious plan of preparing an 
archaeological survey of Iraq. Such a work, essential in every re- 
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spect, had never yet been attempted. It offers the additional ad- 
vantages of being pleasant, instructive, not very expensive and not 
requiring more specialized knowledge than that which the annual 
professors will necessarily possess. Moreover, it makes imperative 
that unity of direction which only a permanent institution such as 
the American School can give. Mr. Woolley made for me a little 
budget of the expenses required for beginning the work, and I 
promptly submitted it to Professor Barton, the Director of the 
school. 

At the end of December I left Ur and went to Basrah, with the 
purpose of consulting about this plan the Rev. Dr. VanEss, who is 
one of the very few who possess a thorough knowledge of local con- 
ditions. He was very warm in his approval and advised me to begin 
with the exploration of the Shatt-el-Hai, which follows the old course 
of the Tigris, running through a section of the country which is both 
the least known and the richest in archaeological remains. After a 
stay of twelve days in Basrah I decided to acquaint myself with the 
country and started my return trip to Bagdad taking one of the 
steamers which follows the winding course of the Tigris. 

The distance between the two cities is about five hundred miles, by 
the river route, but it took us fully eight days to cover that distance. 
The journey gave me a perfect idea of the difficulties of navigation 
‘along the Tigris, difficulties which must have been present since 

timesimmemorial. The river carries down to the sea a large amount 
of silt, forming new sandbanks almost overnight. Ships dropping 
anchor at evening have found themselves on dry land the next morn- 
ing. We ran aground four or five times and once, after having been 
- towed out by an English ship, saw her get aground on the very same 
spot, and had to return the favor of offering a tow. 

In Bagdad I had a second conference with Miss Bell, who thor- 
oughly approved the plan for the survey and spoke to me of a special 
type of tablets which had been coming into the local market from the 
zone around Kirkuk. These belonged to a non-Semitic people, 
probably that of the Mitanni, and differed in many respects from the 

. Assyrian and Babylonian documents.She also asked me if I would 
be willing to undertake a small excavation near Kirkuk, in a place in 
which some of the tablets in question had been discovered. This 
was perfectly in line with the work I intended to do, so that we 
agreed that I would be called upon as soon as the necessary prepara- 
tions had been completed. 

Leaving Bagdad, I went by way of Kalat Shergat, on the site of 
the ancient city of Asshur, to Mosul. There I visited the ruins of 
Nineveh, and got in touch with the members of the local American 
Mission, who received me very cordially and offered to help me in my 
investigations. In view of the fact that a member of the mission, 
Mr. Cumberland, was planning a horseback trip on the mountains 
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north of Mosul, I decided to join him. Acting on the principle that 
“‘where there are men, there is also food and shelter,’”’ we started 
without provisions of any kind and, in true oriental fashion, we asked 
for and accepted hospitality from Chaldeans, Assyrians, Arabs, 
Kurds and Yezidis. We saw the Assyrian reliefs on the Maltai 
mountains and went as far as the gorge of Bavian, which is very rich 
in inscriptions and rock carvings. 

It is much to be regretted that these are now being quickly spoiled 
by the rifle bullets of the natives, who pick up the huge relief figures 
for target practice. This rapidly completes the work of destruction 
begun many centuries ago by the Christian monks who had selected 
the inscribed rocks as the most suitable place for the digging of their 
cells. 

Owing to the fact that the English keep very good control over the 
unruly elements in the land, we had no unpleasant experiences, and, 
in the fifteen days during which we had been completely cut off from 
modern civilization, we had ample opportunity to see what life in the 
East really looks like. 

Returning to Mosul, I found there a telegram from Professor 
Barton, the Director of the School, advising me that the funds for the 
survey had already been sent over to me. Awaiting me there was 
also a second telegram from the Department of Antiquities, telling 
me to proceed at once to Kirkuk to take care of the excavations. I 
take occasion to thank here the Trustees of the School for having 
been so prompt in acting upon my suggestion. But, since it was 
then about the middle of February and the exploration of the Shatt- 
el-Hai could not be started until the latter part of March, when the 
rise of the Tigris makes that canal navigable, I had ample time ahead 
of me for the work in Kirkuk. Accordingly, I left Mosul immedi- 
ately and went to Kirkuk by the way of Arbil. 

At Kirkuk I met with unexpected difficulties. Dr. William Cor- 
ner, the only one who knew the exact place where the tablets had 
been found, had been called out of town to act as a guide for a com- 
mission from the League of Nations which had been sent to Iraq to 
study local conditions. There was therefore an unavoidable delay, 
and I employed part of my time in going to Suleimaniyah together 
with another group of the League’s commission. 

Suleimaniyah, near the Persian border, is the only city in Iraq 
which is quite difficult of access, owing to the unruly character of the 
Kurds surrounding it. I was therefore thankful for the opportunity, 
and the trip to the most important city of Southern Kurdistan 
proved very interesting. 

Back again in Kirkuk, I began to survey both the city and the sur- 
rounding tells. To my great surprise, I found that territory to have 
been inhabited since neolithic times. In fact, nowhere in Iraq had I 
met such a wealth of stone implements together with stone vases and 
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painted pottery of the earliest type. This discovery may upset 
some of our ideas concerning the cradle of civilization in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

When Dr. Corner returned to Kirkuk we encountered a new diffi- 
culty. The place which we were supposed to excavate was so 
situated as to make any work there absolutely impossible. It wasin 
the heart of the city, just at the foot of the ancient tell, and the 
slightest disturbance of the soil would have put in danger the houses 
built on its top. While in Bagdad I had been shown some of the 
tablets said to have come from that place. These were contracts 
and letters, a type of material which, unlike literary documents, is 
not concentrated in any single place, and is generally evenly scat- 
tered in the ruins of the cities. I decided therefore to find a new 
place, more suitable for excavations. 

The locality finally selected was about eight miles southwest of 
Kirkuk, and a few hundred yards from a tell called Yalghan Tappa. 
Surface indications were very good, and we knew that illicit diggings 
in that vicinity, carried on by a native about thirty years ago, had 
produced good results. The work was started without delay and the 
Department of Public Works gave me the help of Mr. Thomas 
Antoniades who acted as interpreter both for Arabic and Turkish, as 
the population of the place is very mixed. Except for an interval of 
one week, when he was called away by urgent work, Mr. Antoniades 
remained with the excavations up to the end and was of very great 
help. The workmen were recruited from the village of Tarkalan, 
about two miles from the place, and where I had rented a house and 
established my headquarters. 

We started with twenty-three men, all new to such work, and in- 
creased their number slowly as they became more familiar with it 
and needed less close supervision. The place proved to have been 
the residence of a rich man, and to belong to the period wanted. 
After a little over three weeks of work we had cleared about ten 
rooms, found a good amount of pottery of a special type, some new 
types of door sockets and about seventy tablets. 

But the work was far from being finished, and the money which 
the Iraq Museum had placed at my disposal was practically ex- 
hausted. I still had with me the funds which the School had sent to 
me for the survey. After careful consideration, I came to the con- 
clusion that it would be better for all parties concerned if that money 
could be invested in continuing the excavations at Yalghan Tappa. 

Accordingly, I wrote to the Iraq Museum offering to continue the 
work with funds from the School, under the following conditions: 

(1) That the participation of the School should be officially recog- 
nized, by calling the excavations the “Joint Expedition of the Iraq 
Museum and of the American School of Oriental Research in Bag- 
dad.”’ 
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(2) That the publication of all material already at hand and of 
that to be found should be left to the School. 

(3) That all material already found would, after publication, re- 
main the property of the Iraq Museum, while the material which 
might be found should be equally divided between the two support- 
ing institutions. 

These conditions seemed to be fair to both parties and advan- 
tageous to the School which would gain the honor of having par- 
ticipated in an expedition, and that of having to their credit the 
publication of at least a volume of very interesting material. 
Moreover, there was very good reason for believing that further 
material would be found which would increase the value of the pub- 
lications and also form a nucleus for the future museum of the 
American School. 

After some conferences which necessitated also a trip to Bagdad 
my plan was accepted in its entirety and I immediately returned to 
my work. We had about thirty men when we resumed, and a little 
over forty when we closed at the end of April. The second month 
was by far the more auspicious of the two. We completely un- 
covered the house, consisting of about twenty rooms and found 
altogether about a thousand tablets, besides objects of different 
kinds. 

But the scientific value of the excavation is much greater than the 
extent of the space excavated or the number of the objects found 
would seem toimply. And this for the following reasons. First of 
all, we were digging in a place which lies far away from the beaten 
path, and which had never been touched by archaeologists. Sec- 
ondly, the period to which the house and the documents belong, 
about 1500 B.c., is practically unknown in Assyrian history. Fi- 
nally, the people inhabiting Kirkuk and adjacent territory were not 
Assyrians. They are thought to be Mitanni. Whether this guess is 
good or not will be determined after the documents have been de- 
ciphered and studied. But, whatever may be the case, they cer- 
tainly belong to a civilization about which we know either very little 
or nothing at all. 

Moreover, such a wealth of documents, comprising letters, con- 
tracts and accounts, all belonging to a single family, will give us 
sufficient material to reconstruct, in its smallest details, the private 
life of those times. This work had never been possible, even for the 
best known periods of Babylonian and Assyrian history. 

But the work has just been begun. In the course of my survey, I 
found that the biggest and most important city in that part of the 
country was not Kirkuk, but Wiran Sheher, now practically in a 
desert. This must correspond with the AN-ZA-QAR of the old 
Babylonian documents and probably with the Arrapha of Assyrian 
inscriptions. The city extends for miles and its settlements must 
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have shifted around considerably. While some tells date well into 
the Persian Period, others reveal nothing but stone implements and 
vases of the fourth or fifth millennium B.c. 

The peculiar configuration of the ruin makes archaeological work 
both easy and comparatively inexpensive. An excavation at Wiran 
Sheher is imperative if we want to find out something about the 
march of civilization in ancient Mesopotamia. From present indica- 
tions, I do not believe that the early inhabitants of that part of the 
country belonged to the same race of those found there in 1500 B.c. 

Considering the importance of the location, I asked the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities for permission to excavate there on behalf of the 
American School. Such permission has been granted and, if the 
School decides to undertake excavations at Wiran Sheher, the entire 
zone surrounding the town will be reserved. I do not know at 
present if it will be possible for me to continue the work of excavation, 
but, in any case, I am firm in the opinion that the School should 
associate itself with some other institution and not let this 
opportunity slip by. Professor Scheil, the well-known Assyri- 
ologist, believes that excavations around Kirkuk will open an 
entirely new chapter in Mesopotamian archaeology. 

At the time of my writing, nineteen cases of antiquities, containing 
all the tablets excavated, have already arrived at Philadelphia, and 
work on them has begun. Five cases of pottery are still in Kirkuk. 
Our share of both tablets and pottery will form the foundation for a 
Museum of the Bagdad School, a necessary adjunct to any school of 
archaeology. 

The tablets will be published by me without delay. It is now 
planned to publish a general volume of the excavations, profusely 
illustrated with photos, maps and sketches of pottery; four or five 
volumes of texts, containing copies of all the tablets, and a special 
volume gathering together all the personal names, and names of 
gods and places. The Department of Antiquities is codperating 
even in this work by sending sketches of the pottery and of the ob- 
jects which are to remain in Iraq, besides having prepared a map of 
the excavations and obtained very interesting air photos. 

In fact, one of the very good results which have come out of the 
joint expedition is that of having established a close coéperation and 
very cordial relations between the Iraq Museum and the American 
School. This bodes well for the future of our institution. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp CHIERA 


December 1, 1925 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM 


REcEIPTS 
Balance by last report, June 30, 1924, as follows: 
Bagdad School Expense and Libra 
Biblical and Oriental A 


$750 U. S. ad. 3rd Liberty Loan 

43%, 1928 
Principal investments $1,101.52 
Principal cash 164.22 
Income cash 96.03 


ee Se Book Fund, now Scho- 
$500 Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 


14-48 and Ref. Ser. B 5%, due 


Manuscri 
John P. 


‘und: 
$450 U. S. of A. ond Liberty Loan 
Conv. 44%, due 1942 
Principal cash 
Income cash 


James B. Nies Legacy—Building Fund: 
Book value of stone 
Less amount due by executors... . 


Real Estate in Jerusalem: 
Book value of property 
Principal cash 


Special 
Special Fund - Investigation and Exploration: 
$1,000 U. S. of A. Treasury Notes, 
Series C, 1925, due 6-15-25, int. 
41%, due 6-15 and 12-15 $1,000.00 
$1,000 U.S. of A. 2nd Liberty Loan 
Conv. 41%, 1942 989 .37 


Principal investments $1,989.37 
Principal cash 10.63 
Income cash 


Surplus 

Note.—The following assets are held b 

’ the Society and form part of the bal- 
of certain funds set out above, 


"Ss, 000 New York Central and Hud- 

son — R. R. Co. 1st Mtge. 

34%, 199 _ $2,970.00 
$2,950 U.S. of Als ‘2nd Liberty Loan 

Conv. 43%, 1942 


$852.93 
1,695.35 
Jastrow Memorial Fund: 
$350 U.S. of A. 2nd Liberty Loan 
1,361.77 
} $500.75 
Less Principal Uverdrait......... 
500.00 
$449.48 
70.52 
4 39.47 
559.47 
$3,374.39 
372.01 
3,002.38 
$924,627.99 
372.01 
———__ 25,000.00 
2 
j 
4 26 


$250 U. S. of A. 3rd Liberty Loan 
44%, due 9-15-28 
—_— fund deposit Harvard Trust 


Yale University Press 
For Bagdad School Expenses and Library: 


University of Chicago for.. 
Yale University 


A. V. W. Jackson 

Crozer Theological Seminary. . 
University of 

University of 
Johns University. . 
Dropsie College 

Mrs. A. V. W. Jackson 


For Biblical and Oriental}Archaeological Research: 
1924 
July 2 a W. Marston 
10 M.S. Hinchman 
July Mary C. Wells 
28 2 E. Converse 
Sept. Ayers 
22 artin Wyngaarden 


Ss 
Ss 


S 


585885 
238888 


Sarah E. Lyman 
Concordia College 
George L. Paine 
Rev. H. G. Evelon 


Dr. Warren J. Moulton 
Dr. Chas. J. Ogden 
Dr. A. Peskind 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
Grace Davis 

Justin E. Abbott 

“ America,’”’ A Catholic Review 
Mrs. John Markoe 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin 

Prof. Harry C. York 

Dr. George A. Barton 

Harriet H. Ogden. 


Rodef Shalom Congregation, Pittsburgh 
Dr. E. G. H. Kraeling 
Charles J. Thwing 

Charles A. Hawley 

Mary W. Bonsall 

Rev. Wm. M. Crane 
Thomas Southworth Childs 
Prof. Henry Hyvernat 
Charles C. Sherman 
Charles H. Clarke 

Henry J. Patten 

Edith Hecht 


SSS 


86.85 
$5,900.04 
$40,103.27 
Oct’ 14 1924-25 
1925 
Jan. 3 | 
13 
13 “ 
16 “ 
31 “ 
Feb. 4 i 
May 22 
720.00 
9 Dr. Leonard B. Clarke.............. 
G. Rageke..... 
15 
Tra M. Price. 
25 
Nov. 5 Bis 
18 
Dec. 8 
15 
27 American University at Cairo........ 
1925 
Jan. 2 
10 
15 
22 
Feb. 20 
28 
Mar. 17 
18 
26 
28 
Apr. 20 
: 27 
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American University at Cairo 
Mrs. Isaac La Boiteaux 
Albert E. Bail 

Interest on 


Hazard Fellowship: 
From Miss Caroline Hazard for 1925-26 
For Interest on Investments 
Jastrow Memorial Fund: 
Income from investments 
Jerusalem Fellowships: 
Archaeological Institute of America for Thayer 
Fellowship for 1924-25 
For Jerusalem School Expenses and Library: 


Robert Cecil MacMahon 

Xenia Theological Seminary . . 1923-24 
Western TheologicalSeminary 
University of Michigan i 
Julius Rosenwald 

James A. Jewett 

Brown University 

Yale University 


85 


Hartford Theological Seminary 
Cornell University 

Princeton University 

Mt. Holyoke College 
Reformed Theological Seminary 
Haverford College 

Goucher College 

Princeton Theological Seminary 
Jewish Institute of Religion... 
Amherst College 

Bryn Mawr College 

Crozer Theological Seminary. . 
Wellesley College 

Columbia University 
University of Toronto 
Commercial Museum 
Meadville Theological School. 
Smith College 

Garrett Biblical Institute... .. 
McCormick Theological Semi- 


88 28888888 


Ss 


Johns 
Dropsie College 

Hebrew Union College 

San Francisco Theological pot 


inary 
‘Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Catholic University of America 
Jewish Theological Seminary. . 
General Theological Seminary. 
Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary 


: Apr. 22 Moses Buttenwieser................ 
23 Prof. A. T. Olmstead............... 
30 Prof. John F. Fenlow............... 
May 6 Miss A. V. Witmer................. 
8 Thomas G. Ashton................. 
$1,164.19 
1,000.00 
219.51 
46.75 
1,000.00 
1924 
Jan. 2 
23 
Aug. 4 
Sept. 11 
17 
Oct. 14 
Dec. 11 
19 
1925 
Jan. 3 a 
5 “ 
“ 
“ 
7 “ 
9 
“ 
“ 
10 
12 oe 
4 “ 
“ 
13 
“ 
15 
16 
“ 
University of Penna.........  “ 
17 Union Theological Seminary... 00 
100.00 
4 22 Harvard—Harvard-Andover 
Divinity School........... 100.00 
24 Rochester Theological Semi- 
4 100.00 
27 University of Chicago........ 100.00 
31 i 100.00 
Feb. 4 100.00 
100.00 
a 924-25 100.00 
6 100.00 
7 i 100.00 
9 100.00 
4 20 100.00 
100.00 
28 


Apr. 25 
May 9 

26 
June 1 


2 
6 
19 


Divinity School. . 
Vassar 

Mrs. Charles E P. Noyes 

Ss use University 


Theological Seminary. 
org Theological School. . 
Olen School of 


for 
Pacific School of Religion 
Bangor Theological Seminary.. 
University of Michigan 


For Jerusalem = Furnishings for Building— 
Contributi 


Loomis Burrell 
gs James B. Nies—Building Fund 


Received from executors of will of 
James B. Nies—interest on $50,000 
legacy 
Interest on balances 
B. Nies—Building Fund 
Principal: 


oe executors of will of 
James B. Nies—balance of $50,000 


~ Jane Dows Nies—Publication 


ccount: 

Received from trustees under will of 
James B. Nies, first Pay —< of 
interest from Jane Dows 
for publication of re- 


For John P. Peters Memorial Fund: 
Income from investments 

For Schofield Fund Income: 
Income from investments 

For y tne Fund for Investigation and 


Income 


I—gain on sale of $1,000 
"Use A, 2nd Liberty Loan Conv. 


989.37 


nnuals: 
Yale Universit; oc" aaa and postage on 
201 copies, Volume IV 


$5,510.00 


91.22 


$101,125.30 


Feb. 27 $100.00 
28 100.00 
Mar. 4 ss 100.00 
12 100.00 
27 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
uthern Methodist Universit 
100.00 
100.00 
| 100.00 
100.00 
1925 
Jan. 17 100.00 
1924 
July 28 
$1,286.60 
1,493.81 
1924 
July 28 
legacy. 46,997.62 49,778.03 
1924 
July 31 
1926 
Jan. 6 From trustees under will of James B. 
19.12 
14.72 
$73.09 
Carried in account 
| 18.13 
Matured $1,000 U. S. 
of A. Treasury Notes 
Series C 43%, due 
6-15-25........... $1,000.00 | 
DisBURSEMENTS 
$25.63 
29 


For Bagdad School Expenses and Library: 
University of Pennaylvania expressage 
on books for Bagdad School. ................ $3 
9 
8 


Postal Telegraph Cable Co., cost of cable to 
Bagdad 


64.62 


For Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research Fund: 
fq The John C. Winston Co.—Printing invitations 


W. D. Carroll, traveling expenses.............. 6.00 
W. R. Newbold, traveling expenses............. 7.00 
George A. Barton, postage and clerical help.. 15.54 
Rau Studios—For annual meeting lecture, four 
3.60 
P. M. Wyant for clerical help................4. 100.00 145.11 


For Building Fund: 
Loaned to Helen Gould Shepherd in 
paying Everett V. Meeks, con- 
sulting architect in connection 

with preparation of draining........ $203.94 


For Bulletin: 
The John C. Winston Co.—Printing 3,300 copies 
Bulletin No. 15, three halftones, casing, expres- 


Mary I. Seow, clerical services and expenses 91.94 
The Rumford Press—3,400 reprints of Bulletin 

No. 16, one halftone cut, Le ae 139.37 
The John C. Winston Co. .—3,500 copies Bulletin 

No. 17, three halftones.................... 224.03 
The John C. Winston Co. —1,400 copies Bulletin 


No. 18 and illustrations.................... 182.36 


For Expenses of the Trustees: 


T. Z. Talley, stenographic services............. $100.22 
m Postal Telegraph able Co.—cost of six cables to 
20.98 
Johnson 18 letters 
3.00 
The Jo Co., stationery, etc. 32.89 
4 George rt Barton—postage and envelopes. . 29.21 
James A. Montgomery, office expenses.......... 36.55 222.85 
For General Expenses: 
4 Provident Trust Co., safe deposit box rent to 
E Postal Telegraph Cable Co., fee for registration of 
cable address “Oriental” for one 2.50 
;, Provident Trust Co. of Philadelphia, for services wae 
a as assistant treasurer for year 1924-25....... 125.00 130.50 
. For Jerusalem Annual Professor: 3 
: $500.00 


For Jerusalem Director: 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
premium on policy on life of Wm. F. Albright. $300. 
Paul Thornley Norton, salary................ 600 
William F. Albright, salary................... 2,250.00 


3,150.00 


5 For Bagdad Annual Professor: : 
Raymond P. Dougherty 500.00 $1,000.00 
01 
50 
08 
03 
The Stoddard Engraving Co.—three copper half- 
30 


F. Albright, to 
building, $1,000. 
For Legal 
Henry epper Bodine & Stokes, professional 
services in collecting legacies from estate of 
$150.90 
Two sets depositions forwarded to Probate Court, 
etc., re library from 


21.00 


For ry: 
— pg MacMahon, No. 98 Ritter’s Erd- 


Jewish Quarterly Review, subscription to Volume 

John Flynn 


The Chicago Press—one American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature, 


For Manuscript Research Fund: 
Vester & Co., Sinai Album................... 35.00 


For James B. Nies Legacy—Building Fund: 
Income—charge of one half of 1% on American 


Express for Wm. F. Albright............... $105.00 105.00 
F. Albright, for building expenses, —————-— 


For Jane Dows Nies—Publication Account: 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Co.—Printing 
Volume 4 of the Annual.................... 1,337.75 
For Special Fund for Investigation and Exploration: 
Income—Cost of cables to Bagdad for scientific 
research by Dr. $9.95 
Principal—Cables to Bagdad for excavation of 


Special Loan Chiera: 
to Edward Chiera 
oan for return passage......... $400. 
For Summer Schools: 
The John C. Winston Co., 2,500 folders and 


postage 
BaLance—JUNE 30, 1924: 


25.87 


Bagdad School Expenses $508.31 
Biblical and Oriental Archaeo Fund. . 2,714.43 
Building Fund: 


Jastrow Memorial Fund: 
$350 U.S. of A. 
Conv. 44% of 1942............ $350.32 
$750 U.S. of A. ord Liberty Loan 
Conv. 44% of 1928............ 751.20 


$1,101.52 
164.22 


Harald Ingholt,, Accountant Thayer Fellow- 
‘or Jerusalem School Expense Library: 
ries Scribner S SOUS—COmImenvary 
and on the Pastoral Epistles................. 4.60 
Gibson Shipping Co.—freight charges on two 
20.91 
| 
Investments 
Principal 
Income 142.78 1,408.52 
31 


52,675.41 


John P. Peters Memorial Fund: 
$450 U.S. of A. 2nd Liberty Loan 


Real Estate in Jerusalem: 
Book value of property 
Principal cash 

Schofield Fund: 


$500 Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 
Ist & Refunding Series B 5%, due 


514.72 
3,000.00 


1,432.23 
241.90 


$90,465.57 
32.26 $90,433.31 


$101,125.30 


Note.—The following assets are held by the Society and 
form part of the balance of certain funds set out 
above, viz.: 

$3,000 New York Central & Hudson 

River R. R. Co. Mtge. 33% 1997. $2,970.00 
$2,950 U.S. of A. 2nd Liberty Loan 

Conv. 43% 1942 2,593.19 
$250 U.S. of A. 8rd Liberty Loan 

41% of 1928 250.00 
Miscl. 1 ——— book 81 Har- 

vard Trust : 
Furnishings for Jerusalem School... 1,000.00 
Advance to Edward Chiera....... 400.00 


$7,300.04 


Examined and found correct, 
Joun A. Maynarp 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 1, 1926. 


{ 
Principal cash.................- . 265,625.61 
$449.48 
$24,627.99 
‘ Special Fund for Investigation and Exploration: F 
Less—Jane Dows Nies publication account overdrawn 
q 
32 


